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peace than the truces to which she had been condemned
for a quarter of a century; and in peacetime she quickly
recovered from the great panic. She was forced to wait
for a while before tasting freedom. But no sooner were the
iron fetters broken, and the European system re-estab-
lished, than the constructive mind which had created the
latter disappeared.
A strange fate awaited the three men who had wrought
this great and good work together! They separated and
each one went alone to an inexplicable destiny. Alexander
went back to Russia, broken-hearted, and with his mind
unsettled. He had made his great youthful dream come
true, he had saved Western civilization by reconstructing
the European system. A rebel and a revolutionary by tem-
perament, he had accomplished this great reconstruction
chiefly by a challenge to his era, and to the frenzied sub-
version of all law and order which had been its dominating
madness; but he was only a constructive genius intermit-
tently, and he ended up by not believing in the reconstruc-
tion of which he had been the architect. The Hundred
Days, which had saved the Congress, had seemed to him
the disastrous warning of a new war and the destruction
of his labor. After Waterloo, he was obsessed with the
despair of an imaginary failure, which threw him into the
mystical vagaries of Mme. de Kriidener, and gave him the
strange idea of the Holy Alliance. In his famous manifesto,
he beseeched God and asked his crowned confreres to give
to the world the peace which he had already given without
realizing that he had done so. Never has a man of power
more naively humiliated himself before God and man,
in order to accomplish a task which he had already done
without knowing it.
Talleyrand was, of the three, the great constructive
genius, the one who knew best the reasons and the deep sig-
nificance of his labor. By the breadth, the depth and
humanity of his ideas, by the courage with which he ap-
plied them at the most critical moments, by the sort of